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Delivered  in  Richmond,  Virginia ,  July  9,  1S52. 


Mr.  Douglas  visited  Richmond,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Central  Democratic  Association,  tender- 
ed him  through  its  president  and  committee.  He 
redressed  the  Association  in  the  African  Church— 
the  most  capacious  building  of  the  place — on  Fri- 
day night.  A  Vast  audience  collected  to  hear 
him— filling  to  overflow  the  entire  hal!  and  galle- 
ries, and  blocking  up  the  doors,  window?,  and 
aisles.  He  was  listened  to  throughout  with  pro- 
found attention  and  respect ;  and  his  clear  state- 
ment of  facte,  and  cogent  applications  of  them, 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  of 
Richmond . — Richmond  Examiner. 

Mr.  D.  was  greeted  with  rapturous  and  con- 
tinued applause,  and  proceeded  to  addres3  the 
meeting  substantially  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Presjdknt  :  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
compliment  conferred  upon  me  by  your  kind  invi- 
tation to  address  the  democracy  of  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion"—a  State  which,  more  than  any  other, 
has  the  honor  of  having  imbodied  and  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  genuine  creed  of  democracy 
which  has  been  our  text-book  in  all  political  -con- 
tests. 1  am  the  more  gratified  at  it,  because  1 
have,  the  honor  to  reside  in  and  represent  a  State 
which  was  once  "  the  county  of  Illinois,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia."  Since  that  county  has  be- 
come one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union, 
like  her  illustrious  mother,  she  has  never  departed 
from  the  faith,  nor  failed  to  sustain  the  democratic 
nominees  at  any  presidential  election.  [Applause] 
Always  true  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  to  the 
bond  of  the  federal  Union — never  departing  from 
those  great  landmarks  laid  down  by  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  in  the  resolutions  of  '98-'99 — I  trust 
that,  like  the  Old  Dominion,  Illinois  will  always  be 
found  fa^hful  not.  only  to  the  principles  but  to  the 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  party.    [Cheers.] 

in  the  present  contest  we  have  not  only  a  "  plat- 
form," but  standard-bearers  which  unite  and  har- 


monize the  sentiments  of  our  entire  party  through- 
out this  broad  land.  I  have  beard  of  no  democrat 
who  repudiates  the  platform.  [Applause.]  I  know 
of  no  section  of  the  party  which  thinks  that  it 
ought  to  be  '<  deiied1'  or  "  spit  upon."  [Renewed 
applause.] 

The  platform  is  an  embodiment,  of  the  principles 
of  the  party  upon  all  questions  to  which  it  extends, 
and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  system 
of  principles  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  carry  into 
effect. 

We  have  not  only  been  fortunate  in  our  platform, 
but  equally  so  in  our  candidates.  [Great  applause.} 
It  is  not  said  of  the  democratic  convention  that  one 
section  sold  out  their  principles  in  order  to  get 
their  man,  [great  applause ;]  for  democrats  hold 
that  it  is  not  only  essential  to  have  sound  princi- 
ples, but  to  have  honest  and  patriotic  men  to  carry 
those  principles  into  effect.  No  matter  how  pure 
your  principles  may  be,  if  you  have  not  men  of 
intelligence,  of  honesty,  of  patriotism,  and  whe* 
understand  your  creed,  your  principles  arc  not 
safe  in  their  hands.  Hence,  as  democrats,  we 
invite  the  most  rigid  and  strict  scrutiny  into  the 
public  and  private  character  of  Franklin  Pierce 
asd  William  R.  King.  [Great  applause.]  We 
lay  their  whole  history,  private  and  public,  before- 
the  world,  and  challenge  investigation. 

Take  Franklin  Pierce  from  his  boyhood  up. 
So  far  as  his  personal  honor  and  character  are- 
concerned,  even  the  breath  of  elar.der  has  never 
dared  to  speak  against  them  above  a  whisper,  and 
I  then  not  without  looking  to  see  what  honorable 
j  man  might  be  present  to  repel  the  accusation. 
\  [Applause*]    Take  his  public  career  in  the  legis- 
i  lature  of  his  own  State,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  or 
wherever  else  fortune  may  have  taken  him  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  we  defy  our  political  oppo- 
nents to  point  to  one  act  of  infidelity  to  his  duty. 
[Great  cheering.]     He  is  not  an  obscure  and  un- 
known man.     lie  his  served  several  periods  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  voted  upon 
all  important  questions  which  came  before  him. 
ILc  has  served  several  years  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  times  that  required  the  nerve  and 
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the  patriotism  of  every  man  to  be  called  into  active 
requisition.  There  is  his  record,  and  we  invite 
you  to  examine  it.  Try  him  by  his  votes,  by  hip 
speeches,  by  his  acts,  and  let  any  democrat  find 
aught  of  which  he  can  complain.  Upon  all  of  the 
party  questions  that  were  agitated  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  immortal  Jackson,  or  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  covering  the  period  in  which  he  was 
a  member  either  of  one  or  the  other  house  of  Con- 
gress, Franklin  Pierce  was  found  to  be  true  to  the 
constitution,  true  to  the  rights  of  the  States — a 
national  man  upon  all  occasions,  and  sectional 
upon  no  question.     [Great  applause  ] 

During  his  nine  years'  service  in  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  he  acquired  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  debater  and  a  statesman.  He  retired  from 
the  Senate  in  1842  in  consequence  of  domestic 
afflictions  and  obligations,  which  a  man  of  his 
sensibilities  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Polk  he 
invited  Mr  Pierce  to  accept  a  seat  in  his  cabinet. 
They  had  been  associated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  knew  each  other  well.  They  had 
stood  by  Old  Hickory  during  the  war  with  the 
bank  and  the  moneyed  power;  and  it  was  natural 
that  Mr.  Polk  should  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  a  man  whose  ability,  fidelity,  and  pa- 
triotism he  had  witnessed  and  seen  tested  on  so 
many  and  such  trying  occasions 

Mr.  Pierce  felt  constrained  to  decline  it  from 
the  same  causes  which  induced  him  to  resign  his 
seat  in  the  Senate. 

Soon  afterwards  the  United  States  found  them- 
selves engaged  in  a  foreign  war ;  and  a  call  was 
made  upon  the  citizen  soldiery  to  repair  to  the 
scene  of  action  and  repel  the  insolent  foe  who  had 
dared  to  invade  their  native  land. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr  Pierce  did  not  feel  him- 
self at  liberty  to  decline  the  cali.  He  volunteered 
as  a  private;  but  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  the  ranks — being  appointed  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  subsequently  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
army.  The  records  of  the  department  and  the 
history  of  the  war  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  displayed  ability,  skill,  and  gallantry  of  a 
high  order  in  the  performance  of  his  military  du- 
ties. I  am  aware  that  the  whigs  have  been  in  the 
habit,  lately,  of  assailing  the  military  conduct  of 
General  Pierce.  Instead  of  any  direct  charge, 
they  deal  in  that  cowardly  mode  of  insinuation 
•which  is  worse  than  direct  and  open  calumny  ; 
because  it  does  not  take  the  responsibility  of  bold 
and  specific  accusation.  They  nickname  him 
*'  The  Fainting  General,"  and  talk  about  his 
having  fallen  from  his  horse  on  the  field  of  battle. 
While  they  do  not  dare  openly  to  say  that  these 
acts  are  evidence  of  cowardice  on  his  part,  yet 
there  is  no  other  motive  for  the  insinuation  except 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  coward.  If  that  be 
true,  why  not  have  the  manliness  to  come  up 
openly  and  charge  the  fact?  1  do  not  know  how 
it  is  in  the  Old  Dominion,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  rule  applies  here  as  in  the 
great  Northwest.  There  we  hold  that  man  com- 
paratively honorable  who  utters  a  calumny  openly, 
and  boldly  meets  the  responsibility,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  slanderer  who  will  sneakingly  in- 
sinuate that  which  he  dares  not  openly  avow. 
[Great  cheering.] 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  but  one  answer  to 
make  to  all   these  insinuations  in  reference  to 


General  Pierce's  military  character ;  and  that  an- 
swer is  simply  this:  General  Winfield  Scott,  in 
his  official  reports,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
has  given  the  lie  direct  to  every  base  slanderer 
who  dares  intimate  or  insinuate  such  an  imputa- 
tion. [Applause.]  I  wish  every  whig  to  remem- 
ber that,  if  he  ever  utters  or  repeats  this  charge,  . 
his  candidate  for  the  pres  dency  has  pronounced 
and  proven  him  a  calumniator ;  and  that  by- 
making  the  charge  he  also  accuses  General  Scott 
of  falsehood  in  his  official  reports  to  the  govern- 
ment Do  our  whig  friends  expect  to  commend 
their  candidate  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  American  people  by  branding  him  with  official 
falsehood,  whilst  at  the  head  of  that  gallant  army 
in  which  he  gained  all  of  his  laurels?  Either 
General  Scott  is  unworthy  of  public  confidence,  or 
Franklin  Pierce  was  a  brave,  gallant,  and  skilful 
general.     [Great  applause  ] 

1  have  no  charges  to  make  against  the  military 
conduct,  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  the  illus- 
trious general  whom  the  whigs  have  presented  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  their  candidate 
for  the  piesidency.  I  will  not  depreciate  his 
merits  as  a  soldier,  because  truth  and"  honor  for- 
bid it.  [Applause.]  I  will  refrain,  became,  as 
an  American,  I  have  too  much  pride  of  country 
to  cast  the  slightest  shade  of  dishonor  upon  those 
glorious  deeds  which  form  a  part  of  American 
history.  The  laurels  of  Scott,  achieved  while 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  upon  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  or  in  the  various  Indian  wars,  or  in 
the  more  recent  Mexican  campaigns,  are  common 
property  ;  and  I  am  as  proud  of  them  as  any  of 
our  whig  friends,  who,  after  having  opposed  each 
of  these  wars,  are  now  striving  to  elevate  a  mili- 
tary chieftain  to  the  presidency  solely  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  gallant  hero,  in  what  they 
believed  to  be  an  unjust  cause.    [Great  applause.] 

But,  fellow-citizens,  we  are  to  deal  with  Gen. 
Scott,  during  this  campaign,  not  as  the  generai-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army — not  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  professional  duties;  but  in  a  new- 
character  which  he  has  lately  assumed — that  of 
a  partisan  candidate,  seeking  political  honors.  It 
is  of  the  politician  that  I  am  now  to  speak,  and 
not  of  the  general.  I  propose  to  submit  to  you,, 
and  to  the  American  people,  the  question,  whether, 
when  General  Scott  departs  from  the  line  of  his. 
profession,  and  from  that  course  of  duty  in  which, 
he  has  acquired  all  his  honors  and  his  glory,  it  is 
wise  and  patriotic  to  convert  a  good  general, 
into  a  bad  President.     [Cheers] 

General  Scott  is  presented  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  Whig  National  Convention  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  That  convention,  before 
proceeding  to  this  nomination,  formed  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  a  platform.  Of  that  platform 
I  have  but  little  to  say  ;  for  in  all  things,  except 
upon  the  slavery  question,  it  is  a  "genuine  whig 
concern,  to  winch  every  democrat  is  presumed  tr> 
be  utterly  and  irreconcilably  opposed.  So  far  as  it 
relate--  to  the  slavery  question,  it  is  a  plank  stolen- 
from  the  democrats-  platform  for  which  they  now 
attempt  to  claim  credit  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. [Applause.]  After  the  convention  had  thus 
proclaimed  the  platform,  it  proceeded  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  who  had  perti- 
naciously refused  on  any  public  occasion  ever  to 
endorse  'he  platform,  oi  to  i*ive  any  nssurance  of 
his  approval  r»f  its  principles.  True,  he  wrote  a. 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  convention,  in  which  he 
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said,  substantially,  that  "  if  you  will  nominate  me 
I  will  write  a  letter  in  which  I  will  express  senti- 
ments as  strong  in  favor  of  the  Compromise  as  I 
did  to  you  in  private."  "  I  will  not  write  a  letter 
for  publication  now,  because  that  would  look  like 
bidding  for  the  presidency."  [L-iughter.]  "But 
you  are  at  liberty  to  show  this  to  Jones,  and 
Botts,  and  other  friends."  [Great  laughter.] 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  the  frank- 
ness of  the  old  soldier  ?  He  writes  no  letters  for 
publication,  lest  he  might  be  suspected  of  elec- 
tioneering; but  sends  private  notes  to  members  of 
the  convention  pledging  himself  to  make  a  publi- 
cation in  favor  of  certain  principles  in  the  event  of 
his  nomination.  Is  this  manoeuvre  sanctioned  by 
"  Scott's  Infantry  Tactics  "  as  adopted  in  the  army, 
or  has  the  old  soldier  been  taking  lessons  in  political 
tactics  from  Gen.  Seward?     [Renewed  laughter.] 

Well,  Genera!  Scott  received  the  nomination 
*'  unanimously,"  according  to  the  official  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention.     [Laughter.] 

Fellow-citizsns,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  unani- 
mous nomination  which  was  mo.de  in  defiance  of 
the  fifty-times  repealed  protest  and  remonstrance 
of  the  delegations  from  one  half  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  represented  in  the  convention?  Every 
southern  delegation  voted  against  him  more  than 
fifty  times,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night; 
and  yet  the  nomination  was  "  unanimous."  -[Great 
laughter.]  The  nomination  of  General  Scott, 
therefore,  presents  to  the  American  people  this 
extraordinary  anomaly  :  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  party  contests  has  a  sectional  nom- 
ination ever  been  forced  upon  either  of  the  two 
great  parties.  You  may  talk  of  the  dangers  to 
the  American  Union  growing  out  of  partisan  strife 
and  political  contests — you  may  tremble  at  the 
scenes  through  which  we  have  all  recently  passed, 
connected  with  the  slavery  agitation  •  but  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  all  that  so  perilous  to  the 
safety  of  the  Union  as  a  sectional  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  where  (he  North  demanded  the 
nomination  of  a  particular  man  upon  a  sectional 
issue,  and  the  delegations  from  every  southern 
State,  without  exception,  resisting  the  nomination 
as  dangerous  to  (heir  rights  and  institutions.  A. 
nomination  forced  upon  the  South  by  the  abolition 
wing  of  the  whig  party  north  is  now  presented  to 
the  American  people  as  a  "unanimous  nomina- 
tion." It  matters  not  whether  the  North  forced 
the  nomination  upon  the  South,  or  the  South  upon 
the  North,  the  danger  consists  in  the  fact  that  a 
territorial  line  divided  men's  opinions  ;  that  north- 
ern men  were  one  way,  and  southern  men  the 
other.  But,  after  the  nomination  is  made,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  a  fair  compromise,  because  the 
South  received  the  platform,  and  the  North  ob- 
tained the  candidate,  under  the  direction  of  men 
■who  "  ciefv"  and  "  spit  upon"  the  platform.  Thus 
we  have  Winnehi  Scott  before  us  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  After  mature  deliberation,  he 
proceeds  to  accept  the  nomination,  and  to  write 
the  letter  which  he  had  promised  Mr.  Archer  in 
the  private  note  that  was  found  in  Botts's  breaches- 
pocket.  [Laughter.]  Let  us  see  whether  that 
letter  is  as  strong  as  the  one  which  he  promised 
to  write  ?      He  says  : 

"Not  having  written  a  word  to  procure  this 
distinction,"  [laughter,]  "  I  lost  not  a  moment, 
after  it  had  been  conferred,  in  addressing  a  letter 
to  one  of  your  members  to  signify  what  would 


be,  at  the  proper  time,  the  substance  of  my  reply  to 
the  convention ;  and  I  now  have  the  honor  to  re- 
peat, in  a  more,  formal  manner,  as  the  occasion 
justly  demands,  that  I  accept  the  nomination, 

WITH  THE  RESOLUTIONS  ANNEXED." 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  desire  to  know'  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "with  the  resolutions  an- 
nexed." Does  he'  mean  that  he  approves  the  reso- 
lutions? if  so,  why  did  he  not  say  so,  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  vice  presidency  (Mr.  Graham)  did,  in 
hi3  letter  of  acceptance?  Or,  why  did  he  not  do  as 
that  gallant  and  honest  man  (Franklin  Pierce) 
did,  and  say,  "  I  accept  the  nomination  upon  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  convention,  not  because 
this  is  expected  of  me  as  a  candidate,  but  because 
the  principles  it  embraces  command  the  approba- 
tion of  my  judgment?"  There  you  have  an  honest 
man  speaking  from  an  honest  heart,  without  any 
equivocation,  dissimulation,  or  mental  reserva- 
tion. Here  you  find  that  General  Scott  "  accepts 
the  nomination,  with  the  resolutions  annexed" — 
that  is  to  say,  using  language  susceptible  of  two 
constructions — one  at  the  North,  and  another  at 
the  South.  In  the  North,  it  will  be  said  that  he 
accepts  the  nomination,  notwithstanding  the  plat- 
form ;  that  he  accepts  it,  although  he  "  iiefies"  the 
platform ;  that  he  accepts  it,  although  he  "  spits 
upon"  the.  platform.  At  the  South,  it  will  be  said 
he  accepts  it,  with  an  approval  of  the  platform.  I 
submit  the  question  to  you,  whether  that  language 
was  not  framed  studiously  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling men,  north  and  south,  to  read  it  one  way 
or  the  other,  as  the  public  pulse  should  beat  in 
their  particular  localities.  Again:  I  submit  to 
you,  was  it  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  who 
fought  the  battles  in  Mexico  that  conceived  this' 
part  of  'the  letter,  or  was  it  his  commander-in- 
chief,  General  Seward,  who  dictated  it?  [Great 
applause.] 

But  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  another 
,  part  of  this  letter  which  helps  the  matter  out. 
Here  it  is.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  letter*, 
he  says:  "Finally,  for  my  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  whig  party,  as  expressed  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  convention  and  herein  suggested, 
with  a  sincere  and  earnest  purpose  to  advance  the 
greatness  and  happiness  of  the  republic,"  and  so 
on,  "I  can  offer  no  other  pledge  or  guarantee  than 
the  known  incidents  of  a  long  public  life,  now  un- 
dergoing the  severest  criticism."  He  can  give  no 
other  pledge  "than  the  known  incidents  of  a  long 
public  life,  now  undergoing  the  severest  criticism." 
What  "incidents"  are  there  referred  to  as  the 
"pledge"  for  his  future  conduct?  Certainly  not 
his  military  career  for  forty  years ;  for  that  was  not 
an  incident  of  his  life.  It  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal, nay,  his  whole  public  career;  and  besides, 
that  military  life  is  not  "now  undergoing  the 
severest  criticism,"  or  any  criticism.  It  was 
not,  then,  his  military  career  to  which  he  re- 
ferred when  lie  spoke  of  the  knqwn  incidents  of 
his  life,  which  would  afford  a  guarantee  of  his 
political  principles  and  conduct.  To  what,  then, 
did  he  refer?  His  series  of  political  letters  did 
constitute  "incidents"  in  his  long  life — well- 
known  incidents;  and  those  incidents  are  now 
undergoing  the  severest  criticism.  Hence  to  those 
letters  he  must  have  referred  as  the  only  pledge 
he  was  willing  to  give  for  his  political  fidelity.  I 
repeat,  what  are  those  incidents  as  contained  in 
the  political  letters  to  which  allusion  is  so  pointed- 
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ly  made?  First,  a  pledge  to  support  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada  to  the  American  Union  ;  second,  a 
pledge  to  the  creed  of  the  native-American  party  ; 
third,  a  pledge  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
slavery;  fourth,  a  pledge  for  the  support  of  the 
bankrupt  law;  fifth,  a  piedge  for  a  national  bank  ; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  scries  of  federal 
measure?,  stretching  out  like  Macbeth 's  preces- 
sion of  ghosts,  some  in  existence,  and  others  sup- 
posed to  have  become  "obsolete  ideas."  To  these 
incidents — to  the  pledges  contained  in  thes^e  politi- 
cal letters — he  must  be  understood  as  referring  as 
the  only  guarantee  he  will  give  to  carry  out  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  whig  party,  and  sug- 
gested in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  We  here  find 
the  principles  and  issues  upon  which  this  cam- 
paign is  to  be  fought.  It  is  true  there  are  yet  one 
or  two  other  planks  to  be  added  to  the  platform  ; 
for  General  Scott  was  not  willing  to  "  annex  "  the 
whig  resolutions,  and  stop  there.  He  wished  to 
convey  the  idea  distinctly  that  that  was  not  the 
ground  upon  which  he  stood  exclusively,  if  he 
stood  upon  it  all.  Hence  we  find  him  going  fur- 
ther, and  saying  that  "  the  political  principles  and 
measures  laid  down  in  those  resolutions  are  so 
broad  that  but  little  is  iejtfor  me  Jo  add."  [Laugh- 
ter.] A  modest  man  !  He  accepts  the  nomina- 
tion, "  with  the  resolutions  annexed,"  and  then 
adds  a  little.  [Renewed  laughter.]  Let  us  see 
what  he  add?.  He  says:  "1  therefore  barely 
suggest,  in  this  place,  that  should  I,  by  the  par- 
tiality of  my  countrymen,  be  elevated  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  Union,  [  shall  be  ready,  in  my 
connexion  with  Congress,  to  recommend  or  to 
approve  of  measures  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  public  domain  so  as  to  secure  an  early  set- 
tlement of  the  same  favorable  to  actual  settlors, 
but  consistent,  nevertheless,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  equal  rights  o  the  whole  American  people  in 
that  vast  national  inheritance." 

A  Gentleman  in  the  meeting.     ""yVhat  does 
he  mean?" 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  hear  a  gentleman  behind  me 
asking  what  does  General  Scott  mean  by  this? 
That  is  precisely  what  1  was  going  to  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  What  does  he  mean ?  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  suppose  he  means.  He  means  that,  inas- 
much as  there  are  two  bills  no vv  pending  before 
Congress  in  re'a  ion  to  the  public  domain  radically 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  to  wit:  the  homestead 
bill  and  the  bill  to  divide  and  distribute  the  public 
lands  among  the  States,  and  inasmuch  a^  the  new 
Stat  s  are  for  one  of  these  bills  and  violently 
against  the  other,  and  inasmuch  as  the  old  states 
are  for  the  other  bill  and  opposed  to  the  homestead 
bill,  he  says,  "  1  am  for  the  one  favorable  to  ac- 
tual settlers — that  is,  the  homestead  bdl — so- as  to 
secure  ihe  rights  of  the  old  State?  in  this  vast  national 
inhei  crncc"  [Great  laughter.]  In  other  wo'Vds, 
**  I  am  for  the  homestead  bill,  so  as  to  defeat  it, 
and  pass  the  distribution  bill."  That  is  the  argu- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  old  States.  Or,  "  I  am  for 
the  distribution  bill,  so  as  to  defeat  it,  and  pass 
the  homestead  bill ;"  and  this  will  be  the  argu 
ment  m  the  new  States.  Now,  I  defy  any  living 
man  to  tell  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  para- 
graph which  I  have  just  read,  or  on  which  sale  of 
either  of  these  two  antagonistic  questions  is  Gene- 
ral Scott  committed  by  this  leiter.  Is  he  for  the 
homestead  bill,  or  for  the  distribution  bill?  In 
my  Slate,  when  I  go  home  and  visit  the  actual 
settlers  upon  the  broad  prairies,  I  expect  to  hear 


General  Scott's  friends  claim  that  he  is  the  best 
advocate  in  America  of  the  homestead  bill ;  and  in 
Old  Virginia,  in  New  England,  in  New  York,  in- 
all  the  old  States,  they  will  say  "  he  is  publicly 
committed  against  that l  vile  and  infamous  '  meas- 
ure,  and  in  favor  cf  distributing  the  lands  among 
the  ol  '  States."  They  will  attempt  to  prove  each 
pro]  is  ion  in  turn  by  the  language  used  in  his 
lei  I  acceptance.  I  again  submit  the  question, 
was  this  part  of  the  letter  the  production  of  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  or  did 
it  originate  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  his 
political  fortunes?  Does  it  bear  the  marks  of  a 
frank,  honest,  straightforward  old  soldier,  or  of 
the  tricky  politician  ? 

Again,  General  Scott,  in  this  letter  of  accept- 
ance, incorporates  another  plank  into  the  platform 
which  was  adopted  at  Baltimore  and  "  annexed  5>" 
at  Washington.  He  proposes  "also  to  recom- 
mend  or  to  approve  of  a  single  alteration  in  our 
naturalization  laws,  suggested  by  my  military 
experier.ee,  viz :  Giving  to  all  foreigners  the  right 
of  citizenship  who  shall  faithfully  serve  in  time  of 
war  one  year  on  board  of  our  public  ships,  or  in 
our  land  forces,  regular  or  volunteer,  on  their  re- 
ceiving an  honorable  discharge  from  the  service.1* 

This  is  the  suggestion  of  his  military  experi- 
ence.  Recollect,  that  in  1841  General  Scott  was 
only  hesitating  between  an  a!  <r  ation  in  our  nat- 
uralization laws,  requiring  a  residence  of  twenty- 
one  years  in  this  country  as  a  necessary  apprentice- 
ship for  naturalization,  and  a  total  repeal  of  all 
laws  on  the  subject — in  other  words,  for  incapa- 
citating foreigners  from  ever  becoming  citizens  of 
this  country  at  aii — and  that  his  "  mind  then  in- 
clined ;o  ihe  la'icr  alitrna  ive."  Recollect,  tbfttir* 
1841  he  claimed  to  be  the  originaiGr  of  the  great 
native- American  party — pledged  himself  to  its 
support — was  fired  ivilk  in  'igmal/on  against  those 
foreigners  who  claimed  to  be  citizens,  and  to  vote, 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  our  laws.  Since  18-11 
the  only  military  experience  of  General  Scott  has 
been  m  Mexico,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  sight, 
hearing,  and  influence  of  American  institutions- 
He  means,  therefore,  that  this  military  experience 
teaches  him  that  a  year's  service  in  a  foreign 
land,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  laws,  beyond  the 
'hearing  of  our  language,  where  an  American 
newspaper  never  comes,  where  an  election  i^  an 
unknown  and  inconceivable  event,  where  the 
name  of  the  constitution  is  never  heard,  and  under 
the  martial  rule  which  nullifies  both  law  and  con- 
stitution—he says  that  a  twelve-months'  service 
under  these  circumstances  fits  a  man  for  citizen- 
ship as  we'll  as  a  whole  life  spent  here  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a  citizen's  life,  and  m  the  dady  observa- 
tion of  the  practical  working  of  our  institutions. 
Such  i;3  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

Cut  it  is  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  General 
Scott  proposes  this  "single  alteration  '  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  our  existing  naturalization  law,  or 
Whe'her  he  proposes  it  as  an  additional  law,  so 
that  we  shall  have  two  distinct  laws  of  naturaliza- 
tion. 1  am  compelled  to  believe  that  he  intends 
the  former  proposition  ;  for  I  need  not  tell  this 
audience  that  ihe  constitution  of  the  United  States 
fiives  Consiess  the  power  to  pass  "  a  iwvfcrm  rule 
of  naturalization,"  and  power  to  pass  no  other. 
If,  therefore,  General  Scott  means  that  we  shall 
have  two  modes  of  naturalization — one  being  the 
existing  form,  and  the  ether  a  year's  service  ia 


the  army — bis  proposition  is  unconstitutional,  and 
impossible,  and  an  absolute  absurdity.     Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  candidate  for  the  presidency  never 
read  the  constitution  ?     I  am  unwilling  to  assume 
the  fact,  and  do  not  like  to  put  upon  hia  words 
such  a  construction.     There  is  a  difficulty  indeed 
in  construing  them — they  are 'equivocal,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  letter.  But  there  is  this  well-known 
rule  of  construction — that  when  a  document  ad- 
mits of  two  meanings,  one  impossible  and  absurd, 
the  other  consistent,  intelligible,  and  significant, 
we  are  bound  to  take  the  latter.     Now,  if  this 
clause  in  the  letter  means  that  General  Scott  de- 
sires an  addition  to  our  naturalization  laws  which 
wou.d  destroy  their  uniformity  by  giving  unequal 
advantages,  and  offering  different  modes  of  natu- 
ralization to  different  persons,  he  proposes  an  "al- 
teration" which  is  impossible  under  the  constitu- 
tion.    But  if  he  means  that  this  single  alteration 
shall  be  a  substitute  for  all  our  laws — in  other  words, 
if  he  means  that  a  year  of  military  or  naval  service 
shall  be  the  sole  means  of  naturalization — then  his 
proposition,  however  inexpedient,  is  a  proposition  j 
for  a  uniform  law  ;  is  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tution ;  is  consistent  with  his  former  declarations,  | 
and  consistent  with  itself.    Such,  then,  we  are  | 
bound  to  believe  his  meaning  to  be — namely,  that  J 
by  an  enlistment  into  our  naval  or  land  forces,  and  ! 
one  year's  service  only,  shall  an  emigrant  to  this  I 
country  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  i 
What  a  plank  for  a  platform  !     Is  this  a  principle  j 
of  the  whig  party?-    If  it  is,  the  country  ought  to  | 
know  it.     Or  is  it  only  the  utterance  of  a  forked  j 
tongue — another  gull-trap — constructed   to  ca'ch  ! 
Native  votes  under  one  construction,  and  the  votes  j 
of  our  adopted  citizens  under  a  different  construe-  I 
tjon.     Charity  even  requires  this  construction,  for 
should  General  Scott,  by  any  strange  accident,  by 
any  marvellous  hallucination  of  this  people,  be- 
come the  President  of  the  United  States — should 
he  in  good  faith  strive  to  make  the  alteration  he 
proposes,  and  should  he  succeed  in  doing  so— 
what  results  would  come  of  that  event !    We  have 
now   an   army   of    10,000    men,   all    told.      But 
259,000    foreigners    come   every   year    to    these 
shores.     If  an  enlistment  becomes  necessary  to 
make   these  people  citizens,  our  standing  army 
will  soon  contain  a  million  of  men.     Are  all  these 
emigrants  to  be  turned  into  the  army  and  navy 
for  naturalization?     Or  is  it  proposed  that  they 
shall  remain  in  a  land  of  freedom,  disfranchised, 
deprived  of  all  political  rights,  of  all  participation 
id  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  and  reduced  to 
a  system   of  po'itical   bondage  more   intolerable 
than  that  from    which  they  fled  in  their  native 
land  ? 

The  democratic  party  has  ever  been  just  and 
liberal  to  all  foreigners  that  come  hero.  That 
party  has  made  this  country  a  home  for  the  exile, 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  ail  the  world. 
We  make  no  distinctions  among  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. Uniform  naturalization  and  equality  under 
the  law  has  been  our  principle  from  the  beginning, 
and  will  be  through  the  coming  time.  [Applause.] 
It  is  this  wise,  just,  and  honest  policy  that  has  at- 
tached the  foreign  vote  to  the  democratic  party. 
And  we  are  willing  to  let  them  judge  now  between 
ourselves  and  a  candidate  who  sets  up  this  trans- 
parent blind  between  his  present  position  and  his 
real  principles,  as  expressed  in  his  memorable 
letter  of  41.  If  General  Scott  has  changed  his 
opinions  since  that  day— if  all  the  indignation 


which  "fired"  him  then  has  melted  down  to  love 
and  admiration  under  the  operation  of  "his  mili- 
tary experience" — why  does  he  not  say  -o  like  a 
man?  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  gallant 
soldier  would  have  done  thus,  had  he  written  a 
letter  himself;  but  I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
what  his  political  file-leader  would  not  do  while- 
he  held  the  pen. 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  of  General  Scott  accept- 
ing the  nomination  is  a  fertile  theme  for  a  speech. 
It  has  manifold  charms  and  attractions.  I  thought 
it  would  take  me  but  a  few  moments  to  get  through 
with  it;  but  it  contains  so  many  novel  and  rare 
features,  that  you  will  bear  with  me  for  calling 
your  attention  to  other  portions  of  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whig  party? 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  in  the  habit* 
in  every  election,,  of  charging  the  democracy  with 
proscription — with  proscribing  honest  men  for 
opinion's  sake — turning  them  out  of  office  merely 
for  a  difference  of  political  sentiment,  and  put- 
ting democratic  partisans  in  their  places.  "  Pro- 
scribe proscription,"  has  been  the  whig  motto. 
It  was  so  when  Henry  Clay  was  the  gallant 
standard-bearer  of  the  whig  party.  Every  whig 
in  America  was  horror-stricken  at  the  odious 
doctrine,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 
Every  whig  then  denounced  the  idea  of  removing 
a  man  from  office  merely  because  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  partisan  politics. 
When  General  Taylor  was  the  whig  candidate 
four  years  ago,  you  were  told  upon  every  stump, 
in  the  public  press,  and  through  every  vehicle  of 
communicating  intelligence  to  ihe  people,  that  no 
man  was  to  be  removed  in  consequence  of  his 
political  sentiments;  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  he  w\s  a  whig  or  a  democrat ;  if  he  was 
honest  and  capable,  he  was  to  be  protected  in  the 
station  he  held.  What  do  we  find  now?  General 
Scott,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  in  cunning  and 
adroit  language,  solemnly  pledges  himself  that  no 
democrat  shall  ever  hold  office  under  his  adminis- 
tration, but  that  abolition  whigs  may  do  so  with- 
out the  slightest  hindrance  ;  this  is  my  translation 
of  that  part  of  his  letter.  Nov/  let  us  recur  to 
his  own  words.  Ha  says :  "  In  regard  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  administration,  if  elected,  I 
should,  of  course,  look  among  those  who  may 
approve  that  policy  for  the  agents  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  I  should  seek  to  cultivate  har- 
mony and  fraternal  sentiments  throughout  the 
whig  party,  without  attempting  to  reduce  its 
members  by  proscription  to  exact  conformity  to 


my  own  view; 


He  would  seek  agents  from 


among  those  who  approved  the  policy  of  his  ad- 
ministration. As  democrats  da  not  approve,  a>,d 
cannot  approve,  of  the  policy  of  such  an  adminis- 
tration as  hia  would  be,  they  are  excluded  fi  om 
ever  holding  office  under  an  administration  at  the 
head  of  which  General  Scott  may  be  placed. 
Can  language  be  more  clear  and  explicit,  that  a 
man  differing  from  him  in  politic?,  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  honors  and  emoluments  which  his 
country  may  have  to  award  to  merit  and  patriot- 
ism ?  Proscription  of  all  political  opponents  J3 
boldly  proclaimed  in  advance.  He  says,  in  sub- 
stance, ''•  Democrats,  take  notice  :  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  my  policy;  you  cannot  be  selected  as 
my  agents  ^  you  cannot  enjoy  any  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  government;  it  is  to  be  distributed 
only  to  those  who  do  approve  the  policy  of  the 
administration."    But  then,  looking  around  and 
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seeing  Mr.  Seward  and  his  abolition  followers,  he 
adds,  "but  I  will  cultivate  harmony  and  fraternal 
sentiments  throughout  the  whig  party,  without 
attempting  to  reduce  its  members  by  proscription 
to  exact  conformity  to  my  own  views."  No  fra- 
ternal feeling  is  to  be  cultivated  between  him  and 
the  democracy  ;  no  friendly  sentiments  are  to  pre- 
vail between  him  and  us.  This  brotherhood  and 
fraternal  feeling  are  only  to  be  among  the  members 
of  the  whig  party ;  and  they  are  not  required  to 
conform  to  his  views,  if  they  belong  to  any 
branch  of  the  universal  whig  party,  and  are  num- 
bered among  his  supporters. 

This  language  is  broad  enough  to  let  in  Mr. 
Seward  and  the  whole,  of  his  abolition  follow- 
ers, at  the  same  time  that  their  appetite  for 
the  spoils  is  whetted  by  the  assurance  that  no 
honest  democrat  should  ever  hold  office  under  his 
administration,  and  therefore  they  may  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  honors  and  patronage  of  the 
government. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  first  time  that  any  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, from  the  days  of  Washington  to  this  mo- 
ment, of  any  political  party  or  creed,  has  avowed 
that  the  entire  patronage  of  the  government  should 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  men  who  sustained' 
and  supported  the  policy  of  an  administration. 

This  humiliating  declaration  is  now  made  for 
the  first  time.  There  never  has  been  a  democratic 
administration  in  this  Union  that  did  not  retain  at 
least  one-third  of  their  political  opponents  in  office. 
This  was  emphatically  the  case  under  the  adminis- 
trations of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,and 
Mr.  Polk,  and  yet  the  whigs  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  pointing  to  those  as  the  most  proscriptive 
of  all  the  administrations  during  the  history  of 
our  republic. 

True  the  most  important  and  responsible  of  the 
offices  were  held  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, yet  a  large  portion,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half,  of  all  the  offices  were  invariably  enjoyed  by 
our  political  opponents.  But  General  Scott,  as  the 
candidate  of  this  anti-proscriptive  party,  pledges 
himself  that  no  office,  high  or  low,  shall  ever  be 
held  by  a  democrat,  «o  matter  how  honest,  ca- 
pable, and  useful  he  may  have  been  in  the  public 
service.  Whatever  his  services  and  character,  he 
snust  walk  the  plank.  Can  you  believe  that  the 
man  of  the  last  war,  the  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
the  victor  at  Chepultepec,  could  entertain  such 
sentiments  if  he  had  not  become  the  tame  instru- 
ment of  a  heartless  demagogue?  Proscription 
such  as  he  avows  has  never  yet  been  heard  of  in 
this  country.  An  old  companion  in  arms — one, 
perhaps,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  those  very 
battles  to  which  I  have  referred,  where  he.  may 
have  left  an  eye,  a  leg,  an  arm ;  who  may 
have  a  family  dependant  for  bread  upon  his  con- 
tinuance in  office — must  make  room  for  a  sleek 
whig  or  some  selfish  abolitionist.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  of  this  letter.  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
is  the  sentiment  of  a  soldier's  heart.  I  had  rather 
believe  that  he  wrote  it  as  a  king  writes,  through 
ihe  premier  who  ?s  to  manage  his  administration. 
[Great  applause.]  But  if  such  is  to  be  the  mo- 
rality, the  theory  and  the  practice  of  his  adminis- 
tration, why  not  elect  its  real  chief  to  bear  the 
responsibility?  [Cheers.]  Why  blot  out  the  re- 
fulgent glory  that  now  encircles  the  name  of  Scott, 
and  wither  the  laurels  which  his  profession  has 
won  him?     Why  repeat  the  story  of  Taylor? 


His  honor,  too,  knew  not  a  stain,  until  you  made 
him  a  President,  with  Clayton  for  his  premier. 

Why  has  the  whig  party  forgotten  with  an  ob- 
livion so  complete  all  that  it  once  said  about  mili- 
tary politicians?  Time  was  when  they  preferred 
"  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,"  to  the  election  of  a 
military  chieftain,  referring  to  General  Jackson, 
who  did  not  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  hold 
any  commission  in  the  army,  who  never  was  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and  who  had  entered  the 
army  only  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  Pierce  did — 
and,  like  him,  sheathed  his  sword  when  the  war 
was  over.    [Great  applause.] 

We  have  yet  to  see  a  professional  soldier  suc- 
ceed as  a  statesman.  Washington  was  no  military 
man  by  profession,  following  the  army  for  a 
living.  He  was  a  civilian  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  reared  for  civil  pursuits.  He 
held  civil  offices  both  before  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress that  founded  the  Union,  and  a  member  of 
that  convention  which  framed  our  constitution. 
He  knew  whether  naturalization  laws  ought  to  be 
uniform  or  not.  The  period  during  which  Wash- 
ington held  a  commission  in  the  army  constituted 
indeed  but  a  very  few  years  of  his  long  life.  He 
was  the  first  of  our  citizen-soldiers.  [Cheers  and 
applause.]     Andrew  Jackson,  too — 

[Here  Mr.  Douglas  was  interrupted  by  long 
and  hearty  cheers.     He  continued — ] 

Gentlemen,  it  does  my  heart  good  to  hear  dem- 
ocrats applaud  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
[R-enewed  applause.]  Andrew  Jackson  started  in 
life  as  a  poor  attorney ;  was  United  States  At- 
torney under  Washington,  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Tennessee,  and  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  his  State,  before  he  ever  drew 
a  sword.  When  his  country  was  involved  in 
war,  only,  did  he,  like  Washington,  leave  the 
pursuits  of  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier  ; 
and  like  Washington,  when  war  was  at  an  end, 
he  threw  up  his  commission  and  went  to  a  farm. 
Like  Washington,  also,  he  left  that  farm  again 
only  to  become  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  military  profession  ; 
like  Washington,  he  was  never  more  than  a  citi- 
zen-soldier. Of  forty  years  of  public  service  not 
more  than  five  or  six  were  spent  in  the  army,  and 
the  rest  in  civil  life.  [Cheers.]  So  with  Harrison. 
He  commenced  hie  career  as  a  young  physician — 
he  held  many  civil  offices  before  he  went  into  the 
army ;  he  went  to  the  army  at  last  only  as  Mr. 
Pierce  did,  because  there  was  war  in  the  land  ; 
and  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
he  had  long  since  ceased  to  hold  the  commission 
of  a  military  officer. 

But  next  we  come  to  the  name  of  Taylor.  He 
was  the  first,  the  very  first  professional  soldier 
who  ever  became  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
country.  My  friends,  luats  there  anything  in  the 
result  of  that  experiment  which  invites  you  to  repeat 
it  ?  If  he  had  lived  for  one  year  more  than  he 
did  with  that  Cabinet  about  him,  would  this 
Union  be  extant  at  the  present  time?  1  believe 
General  Taylor  to  have  been  an  honest  and  a  sin- 
cere man ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
simply  taking  a  military  view  of  a  civil  question  ; 
and  neither  whig  nor  democrat,  who  is  at  all  in- 
formed upon  the  history  of  that  period,  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  he  had  already  committed 
himself  to  steps  which  would  have  led  inevitably 
to  a  civil  war  between  the  federal  government  and 


several  sovereign  States  in  oar  Union,  and  thereby 
have  rent  in  fragments  the  entire  confederation. 

Why  is  it  that  the  South  American  republics 
do  not  thrive — why  do  they  have  no  peace — why 
do  they  live  in  a  perpetual  revolution  ?  They  have 
adopted  our  laws  ;  they  have  copied  our  constitu- 
tions ;  yet  they  do  not  succeed,  while  we  do.  Why 
do  not  like  causes  produce  like  effects  ?  Because, 
while  between  their  institutions  and  ours  there  is 
a  good  parallel,  in  their  administration  of  them 
ihey  make  a  grand  difference.  In  those  republics 
the  commanders  of  their  armies  are  invariably 
candidates  for  the  presidency,  while  with  us,  such 
has  never  been  the  case  until  the  present  time.  In 
those  republics,  when  a  civilian  is  the  candidate 
of  one  side  and  the  commander-in-chief  is  set  up 
by  the  opposite  party,  the  civilian  is  generally 
elected  by  the  people ;  but  the  soldier  invariably 
lakes  possession  of  the  office  by  the  sword.  Hence 
their  civil  wars,  resulting  in  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism, and  destroying  every  vestige  of  liberty. 
Now,  we.  are  importing  this  unhappy  policy,  this 
Mexican  policy,  into  the  United  States.  We  are 
copying  n&isfortune — borrowing  a  fatal  fault.  This 
practice  of  setting  up  the  commanders  of  the  army 
for  the  highest  civil  offices,  1  repeat,  is  an  innova- 
tion on  our  theory  and  our  practice,  and  the  his- 
tory of  those  miserable  sister  States  ought  to  settle 
the  question  of  its  expediency. 

It  was  the  hand  of  Providence  that  saved  us 
from  our  first  and  only  military  administration. 
Taylor  was  gathered  to  his  fathers;  Fillmore 
reigned  in  his  stead — a  man  who,  previous  to  that 
time,  had  never  furnished  such  proofs  of  superi- 
ority of  statesmanship  as  to  cause  him  to  be  look- 
ed to  as  a  candidate  for  the  first  office — a  man  of 
respectable  talents,  respectable  character,  and  of 
gentlemanly  deportment,  who  has  performed  no 
great  and  striking  act  to  signalize  his  administra- 
tion in  history.  Yet,  regarding  his  official  term 
in  contrast  with  the  military  administration  that 
preceded  him,  we  feel — ay,  all  of  us  feel — that 
Fillmore  was  a  real  godsend  !  It  was  the  calming 
of  the  waters  when  the  ship  was  sinking  in  the 
tempest.  All,  therefore,  look  kindly  on  Mr.  Fill- 
more, and  we  like  to  give  him  all  the  consolation 
we  can  after  the  bad  treatment  he  received  at  Bal- 
timore, because  he  icas  a  whig,  and  yet  did  no  harm 
lo  the  country ! 

Yet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  did  no  harm 
to  his  country — ay,  because  he  has  been  a  national 
President,  and  because  he  has  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  his  official  oath — Mr.  Fillmore  has  been 
repudiated  by  his  party.  Is  not  this  so?  Was  not 
Mr.  Fillmore  defeated  by  the  abolition  sentiment 
and  abolition  party  of  the  North,  and  by  that 
alone?  Did  not  every  southern  State  stick  to  him 
to  the  death?  Could  all  the  whigs  in  the  Union, 
except  Seward  and  the  abolition  whigs,  have  de- 
feated him  at  Baltimore?  And  would  Seward 
or  any  abolition  whig  have  raised  a  cry  upon 
Millard  Fillmore  if  he  had  acted  in  office  upon 
the  principles  of  his  Buffalo  letter,  instead  of  on 
the  principles  of  the  Compromise  of '50? 

But  though  we  cannot  be  otherwise  than  grate- 
ful for  a  Fillmore  administration  in  the  place  of 
a  Taylor  regency — and  though  we  must  admit 
that  on  the  subject  of  slavery  Mr.  Fillmore  has 
done  tolerably  well  for  a  whig ;  yet  there  is 
another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration's career.  It  is  a  view  of  certain  features 
in  it  for  which  the  whir;  parly  is  responsible,  even 


more  than  Mr.  Fillmore  himself.  If  my  time 
were  not  already  exhausted,  into  many  transac- 
tions of  the  present  administration  I  should  like 
to  inquire.  I^iould  like,  for  instance,  to  ask  why 
it  was  that  when  Spain  broke  the  stipulations 
of  her  treaty  with  us  and  butchered  fifty  of  our 
citizens  without  a  trial,  ice  had  to  make  apologies 
instead  of  Spain.  It  matters  not  whether  the  parti- 
cipators in  the  Cuban  affair  were  right  or  wrong. 
Admit  that  they  were  wrong.  Still,  under  the 
liberal  stipulations  of  the  treaty  they  were  entitled 
to  a  fair  and  open  trial,  with  forms  distinctly  de- 
signated. But  they  were  butchered  without  a 
chance  of  law  ;  murdered  in  cold  blood  ;  and  then 
we  apologized  because  an  irresponsible  mob,  com- 
ing no  one  knows  whence,  going  no  one  knows 
where,  tore  down  a  house  in  New  Orleans.  The 
blood  of  our  countrymen  cried  from  the  ground, 
and  there  was  no  ear  for  the  cry  at  Washing- 
ton. But  for  the  Spanish  consul's  house  we  made 
an  humble  apology  ;  we  put  our  forehead  in  the 
dust  before  offended  royalty  ;  and  the  flag  of  stars 
was  trailed  in  the  dust  before  the  banner  of  Castile. 

I  should  like  to  inquire,  too,  into  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  whig  party  relative  to  the  South 
American  republics  and  the  rights  of  Great  Britain 
over  Central  America.  I  should  like  to  know 
why  it  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  make 
treaties  with  independent  powers  on  our  own  con- 
tinent without  consulting  the  British  cabinet,  and 
without  the  interference  of  English  agents.  Would, 
the  Nicaragua  business  have  stained  the  page  of 
our  diplomatic  history,  if  a  democratic  adminis- 
tration had  occupied  the  departments  of  our  gov- 
ernment during  the  last  four  years?  Could  any 
others  than  whig  politicians  have  truckled,  as 
Clayton  and  his  associates  have  done  throughout 
that  transaction,  to  British  power? 

I  should  like  to  have  compared  the  expenditure 
of  the  late  whig  administration  with  that  of  for- 
mer democratic  governments.  I  should  like  to  get 
some  explanation  why  it  is  that  the  expenses  of 
this  government  have  suddenly  increased  from, 
about  thirty  to  near  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  I 
should  like  to  know  why  a  whig  administration 
cost  more  in  profound  peace  than  a  democratic 
administration  does  during  a  great  war. 

I  should  like  to  hear  some  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  whig  party  reconciles  its  pro- 
fessions about  proscription  during  the  last  canvass 
with  the  practice  of  its  administration  since  the 
commencement  of  its  official  term.  They  pro- 
mised that  none  but  the  incapable  and  the  dishon- 
est should  be  proscribed,  and  then  they  proscribed 
nearly  every  democrat  in  office.  Now,  are  we  to 
understand  that  every  democrat  is  incapable  and 
dishonest?  Does  the  whig  party  give  this  expla- 
nation of  its  conduct?  Scarcely  so.  Y~et  such  is 
the  inference  they  would  have  others  to  make. 
Not.  content  with  depriving  men  of  their  bread, 
they  turn  them-  away  with  a  tarnished  name.  I 
would  not  complain  of  the  late  proscription  if  the 
true  reason  was  alleged  for  it.  But  what  language 
is  too  strong  for  the  iniquity,  the  heartless  cruelty 
and  selfishness  of  the  insinuated  slander  behind 
which  they  seek  shelter? 

However,  there  will  be  no  complaint  on  this 
score  relative  to  their  present  candidate.  He  bran- 
dishes the  sword  in  advance.  He  proclaims  war 
without  quarter  beforehand,  and  comes  at  you  in 
feather  and  epaulet.  Well,  my  friends,  if  you  are 
deluded  by  this  man  as  you  were  by  Taylor,  all 
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that  I  can  soy  is,  that  you  deserve  your  fate.  But 
I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  or  can  be.  We  are 
now  coming  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  relative  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  parties;  and  in  such  a  contest 
when  did  we  fail?  Let  us  then  go  to  work  boldly 
Let  us  throw  false  delicacy  aside,  and,  disregard- 
ing whig  friends,  let  us  expose  the  political  con- 
duct of  our  adversaries  without  fear,  yet  without 
imitating  their  assaults  upon  private  character. 
If,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  be  true  to  ourselves, 
neither  abolitionism  nor  federalism  will  prevail 
against  us,  and  the  success  of  our  principles, 
with  the  election  of  those  who  represent  them,  is 
already  a  foregone  conclusion.  [Tremendous  and 
long-continued  applause.] 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  Mr.  Douglas  con- 
cluded. A  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  able 
discourse  was  then  proposed  by  the  president  of 
the  association,  and  unanimously  passed  by  the 
meeting :  and  after  nine  rousing  cheers  for  the 
u  Young  Giant  of  the  West,"  the  assemblage  dis- 
persed. Subsequently,  we  understand,  a  dinner 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Douglas  by  the  Democratic 
Association,  which  he  declined  on  account  of  busi- 


ness at  Washington,  which  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn thither  on  Saturday  night. 

W.  W.  Crump,  esq  ,  having  addressed  the 
meeting, 

Robert  G.  Scott,  esq.,  rose  and  said  :  Be- 
fore we  separate,  Mr.  President,  1  trust  it  will 
be  the  good  pleasure  of  this  meeting  not  to  part 
with  our  honored  and  respected  friend  who  has 
delivered  to  us  one  of  the  most  thrilling,  beautiful, 
and  admirable  addresses  I  have  ever  listened  to, 
without  at  least  giving  some  token  of  our  re- 
spect, our  gratitude,  and  our  thanks  for  that  effort. 
I  propose,  therefore,  that  this  association  now  re- 
turn their  most  cordial  and  sincere  thanks  to 
Judge  .Douglas  for  the  very  cogent,  able,  and 
eloquent  address  which  he  has  delivered  this 
evening. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  nine 
cheers  were  given  for  Judge  Douglas,  and -the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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